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satisfy the experienced teacher, and unfortunately some of the state- 
ments of fact are inaccurate. For example, the author's statement, on 
page 191, that Indian prices before 1873 rose and fell with the fluctu- 
ations of the gold price of silver, is entirely incorrect. Statistical 
inquiry has shown that Indian prices advanced very little during the 
period from 1873 to 1893, when the gold price of silver was cut in two. 
Again, we should be glad to have the author's authority for the state- 
ment, on page 192, that during our Civil War " every seller of goods 
hastened to change his prices so as to keep pace with the changes ' ' in 
the greenback price of gold. 

This book possesses the great merit of originality both in thought 
and in method. Furthermore, on many of its pages the style is easy 
and lucid. Its defects are superficial, being mainly matters of arrange- 
ment, classification and definition. 

Joseph French Johnson. 

New York University. 

Wage Earners' Budgets. By LOUISE BOLARD MORE. With 
a Preface by Franklin H. Giddings. Greenwich House Series of 
Social Studies, Number 1. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1907. — 280 pp. 

The peculiar value of this book, in comparison with other studies of 
budgets and cost of living, is the intensive and personal character of 
the investigation and its restriction to a definite area in a great city. 
Only 200 New York families, within an area of perhaps one square 
mile, are studied; whereas 25,440 families throughout the United 
States were included in the Department of Labor investigation, 11,560 
families at York, England, in Rowntree's Poverty, and the entire 
population of London in Charles Booth's Life and Labor of the People. 

Naturally we look first to the chapter, " Comparison with Other In- 
vestigations," and are surprised to find the statement that the averages 
and percentages of the Department of Labor investigation, " drawn 
from a very large number of cases studied in a very general way, corre- 
spond very closely to the result of a smaller number of cases very care- 
fully and intimately observed " (page 257). 

This statement, while true in general, is misleading in at least one 
important particular, that of rent. It involves one of the many fallacies 
of averages. The comparative table on page 262 shows that rent in 
New York is 19.4 per cent of the expenditures, while in the United 
States it is 18.12 per cent. The correspondence is indeed close and 
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should be contrasted with the low percentage of 12 in Engel's Ger- 
man budgets (page 247). But the same table (page 262) classifies 
families by amount of income ; and here it appears that the New York 
families having the smaller incomes pay 30.5 and 25.9 per cent for 
rent, while the United States families having similar incomes pay only 
18.02 to 18.57 per cent for rent. In other words, the New York 
average of 19.4 per cent is made up of classified averages ranging from 
30.5 down to 16.2 per cent, while the United States average of 18.02 
per cent is made up of classified averages ranging only from 18.69 to 
16.59 P er cent. The important fact here brought out is that in New 
York the poorer families pay one-fourth or more of their income for 
rent, while the better circumstanced families pay but little more than 
one-sixth ; whereas in the United States at large the poorer families pay 
about the same proportion as the better circumstanced families. The 
average for the United States is obtained from families living in small 
towns and in the country as well as from families living in cities, and 
the average is therefore entirely misleading when it comes to making 
comparisons for different classes living in the same economic environ- 
ment. The particular value of Mrs. More's investigation is its limita- 
tion to a single environment, and it is unfortunate that she has not 
used this advantage to point out the statistical defectiveness of the 
other investigation. I have always wondered how it was that investi- 
gators in Europe and America could place rent so low as 12 to 18 per 
cent of expenditures, since I have never found a workingman or any 
person familiar with urban conditions who placed it at less than one- 
fourth. Mrs. More says that wage earners " plan to keep the 
[monthly] rent equal to the weekly income, or about one-fourth of the 
total income. This is an unformulated economic ideal with them. 
They move to better rooms as the income increases" (page 137). 
This statement coincides with my own observations. It is worth a great 
deal to have this fact established, together with the limits within which 
it is true , since the uncritical use of averages has in the past caused it 
to be overlooked. 

Closely connected with the author's failure to point out this most 
significant contribution to exact knowledge is the fact that she gives 
no cross classification comparing the size of the incomes with the source 
of the incomes ( husband , wife , children , boarders ,etc). She has given 
us four interesting tables of cross classification, comparing the size of 
the income with the size of the family, the size of the income with the 
nativity, the nativity with the size of the family , and the nativity with the 
source of the income. But these do not lead us directly to the vital 
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questions with which she concludes her book, namely, what is a fair 
wage, and what is the true meaning of standard of living. She states 
that "a fair living wage " in New York City should be at least a steady 
income of $ 14.00 a week, and that to provide adequately for the 
future it should be $ 16.00 or $17.00 a week (pages 269, 270). But it 
does not appear whether this should be the family earnings or the 
husband's earnings. In order to get at these questions we need to 
know, for example, the effect of the wife's and children's earnings on 
the "ambition and sense of responsibility" of the husband. Mrs. 
More says : 

As soon as the children grow older and require less of her care at home, 
the mother takes in sewing and goes out washing, secures a janitor's place, 
cleans office, and does whatever she can to increase the weekly income. 
She feels this to be her duty, and often it is necessary, but frequently it has 
a disastrous effect on the ambition of the husband. As soon as he sees that 
the wife can help support the family, his interest and sense of responsibility 
are likely to lessen, and he works irregularly or spends more on himself 
[pages 83, 84]. 

This observation should be tested by a cross classification according to 
source and size of income. Such a classification would then lead toward 
an analysis of what may be called the two elements in the standard of 
living: the physical standard, consisting of food, clothing, furniture, 
shelter, etc., and the moral standard, consisting in part of what Mrs. 
More calls " the attitude toward life," but including amusements, drink, 
sense of responsibility, and especially the attitude toward education of 
the children. If a detailed inquisition into private affairs, such as this 
investigation displays, is justified, it must be on the ground that it helps 
to answer some practical questions. One question is definitely answered, 
namely, that raised by the charity organization societies with reference 
to the minimum income necessary for physical efficiency. This is done 
through the admirable comparison of twenty " dependent " families and 
twenty-three "independent" families, classified by size of incomes 
under $600.00. This indicates that families with incomes below 
$600.00 suffer " moral and physical deterioration, and some of them 
are in a state of disintegration" (pages n 7-1 24). But other prac- 
tical questions relating to those families above the charity line turn 
mainly upon the income earned by the husband and father. If the 
only ambition of the average parents is to have their children go to 
work at fourteen (page 87), then it follows that they are content to 
rest on a level of a mere physical standard, while the prospect for a 
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permanent elevation of the moral standand is unfavorable. The wife 
and children go to work merely to secure more expensive food , cloth- 
ing, shelter and material comfort. If this is universally the attitude 
toward life, several extremely practical questions are suggested. Would 
a fair wage for the husband be of any permanent value to the family or 
to society? Is there a fundamental weakness in our system of educa- 
tion? What can education do towards raising the moral standard of 
living? Should the age of compulsory schooling be raised to sixteen, 
and, if so, what should be the character of the added schooling? These 
and other practical questions require a comparison of the source and 
size of income, combined with the other cross classifications already 
worked out by Mrs. More. 

An important side of this problem is the question of thrift. Mrs. 
More states (page no) that " thrift seems to be most marked in 
nations in which the preponderance of income is from the husband," 
and she cites the Norwegians. It seems to me that she has made 
too much of inadequate data as regards nationality. For the six 
nationalities, French, Scandinavian, Swiss, Austrian, Scotch and Cuban, 
she has altogether but thirteen families, but for each of the Italian, 
English, German and Irish nationalities she has from 15 to 35 families, 
and for the Americans 105 families. The question of thrift should be 
handled not merely by nationalities, but mainly by source and size of 
income. It seems also that the word "thrift" is used in a double 
sense. It is contrasted indiscriminately with wasteful management and 
with saving. Wasteful management is a matter of education and train- 
ing. Saving, also, has a double meaning. In some places it means 
present sacrifice of the moral and physical standard solely for the sake 
of a future improved physical standard. In others it means sacrifice of 
the physical standard in order to educate the children and generally to 
raise the moral standard. One of the greatest lessons to be taught by 
an intensive study of budgets is the attitude which the public should 
take on the question of thrift of the working classes. Until this ques- 
tion is cleared up, all efforts toward social reform are handicapped by 
futile sermons on thrift. Mrs. More gives an answer to one part of the 
question, namely, that these sermons are ridiculous when addressed to 
those forty-three families whose incomes are under $600.00. She ought 
also to contribute to the question whether for larger incomes thrift is 
merely a culpable sacrifice of the wife and children for the sake of a 
mere physical standard, or an ambitious striving for intrinsically better 
things. If thrift is a part of the attitude toward life, we need to have 
it clearly distinguished from the question of household management, 
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and we should distinguish also between the physical and the moral 
standard. This brings us again to the classification of families accord- 
ing to source and size of income. 

I have mentioned these points not so much by way of criticism as by 
way of suggestion. Mrs. More has advanced the study of budgets 
beyond any point that has hitherto been reached. It is to her work 
that I am indebted for the ideas I have expressed as to what might be 
done in the way of further analysis. My point is that the study of 
budgets has now reached the stage where we should raise the question 
of its practical utility. Does it leave us in a state of scientific curiosity 
or does it contribute to rational plans of practical work in the fields of 
charity, housing, education, institutions for thrift, trade unionism, etc. 
In order to do the latter the study of budgets must set out to answer 
the questions definitely raised by workers in these several fields. 

John R. Commons. 
University of Illinois. 

A Living Wage. By John A. Ryan. Introduction by 
Richard T. Ely. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1906. — 
346 pp. 

This volume was originally submitted as a doctor's dissertation to 
the faculty of the Catholic University of Washington. It is a thorough- 
going and lucid study of the ethical basis of the living wage ; and it 
aims to demonstrate the laborer's right to such a wage in the present 
industrial order. The content of the right is described as approxi- 
mately #600 a year in the South. That amount is possibly a living 
wage in moderately sized cities of West, North and East; it certainly 
is not a living wage in some of our largest cities. The author attempts 
only to determine the absolute minimum. Economic facts condition- 
ing this right of the laborer are analyzed and described, and a sketch 
of the obligations correlative to the right is offered. 

The features of Dr. Ryan's work which give it its particular charac- 
ter are a thorough review of contemporary and historical writers of the 
Catholic Church in their discussion of the moral principles underlying 
wages ; a defense of natural rights as these are understood by Catholic 
writers ; a presentation of recent and current views of economists on 
the main theme ; and a definite effort to translate the abstract right 
defended into its concrete equivalent. 

The preponderance of ethical and economic treatment throughout 
the work are such as to permit but little discussion of the problem as 
affected by political science. Abstractly, the author holds that the 



